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uditet. pass over the description of Peery Clancy and his pro- 
che 350 q ceedings, too long for the space we can allot them, 


“J have here only made a nosegay Of cuiled flowers, and have . 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” to the extracts alluded to at the head of this para- 


MOoNTAIGNE. 





the attention of the reader to a short preface, that he 
may better understand tae subsequent extract. 
A young man of the name of Pierce Shea is forced 
In our last volume we have given some extracts by circumstances into the White-boy Association. 
from this interesting work ; but we have from time In an expedition undertaken by the White-boys, he 


TALES BY THE O’HARA FAMILY. 


——— 





to time deferred transcribing the able and affecting 
narrative which we now present to our readers, to- 
gether with some necessary editorial prefatory re- 
marks which we wrote when th® work first attracted 
our notice. 


risks his life to save that of Peery Clancy, the tithe- 
proctor, who, in another moment, would have atoned 
with his life for the atrocities with which its progress 
, had been marked. ‘Terence Delany, his deadly enc- 
| my, the man whom be had ruined and driven to de- 


The powerfully depicted scene, with the beautiful spair, whose wife and children he had made house- 
and pathetic lament of the mother over the dead Jess, stood over him, ready to give the death blow. 
body of her only son, are extracts from the tale At this instant Pierce Shea interposes; a dreadful 
entitled “Crohoore of the Bill-hook,” one of the first struggle between him and Delany ensues; Pierce is 
series of the “Tales by the O’Hara Family.” | victorious, and bears off the half-expiring proctor to 

“The time of our story is placed in that period his own house, where he has scarcely laid him in 
when Whiteboyism first began to appear in Ireland. ' safety, than he is alarmed by the entrance of a civil 
Labouring under the excessive penal code then in and military force. He hides himself in the proc- 
almost full operation, though since partly repealed, tor’s room, at the same time relying for safety on 
and excluded by one of its enactments from even an the proctor’s gratitude for the signal service he had 
opportunity to become educated, and to gain an en- | just rendered him. He is, however, given up by the 
lightened, or at least temperate, view of their own | wretch, on promise of a reward for the discovery of 
situation, the Irish peasantry, neglected, galled, and ‘a White-boy ; and Pierce Shea is apprehended and 
hard-driven, in poverty, bitterness, and ignorance, ; put under a guard. ‘Terence Delany is his fellow- 
without competent advisers, without leaders a step | prisoner. At the first break of morning they are 
above themselves, and scarcely with an object, wildly tied, each behind a dragoon; and the party, fourteen 
endeavoured to wreak vengeance upon, rather than jn number, exclusive of the sergeant in command, 
obtain redress from, the local agents of some of the get out for Kilkenny gaol.—Edit. Kal. 
most immediate hardships that maddened them. : EXTRACTS. 

—First of all, there was, doubtless, a religious ; They had travelled about half of their journey, and 


frenz urge them on. They saw their creed : just left behind a slip of mountain road, on each side of 
ye y which hills clothed with heath and fur, and rocks bleached 


denounced, their form of worship, under heavy | white by time and the weather, were the ouly scenery, 
penalties, interdicted, and they knew that, some years | and were now approaching a trifling hamlet, to which the 
before, their priests had been hunted like foxes, and | more fertile land gently slo ed, when a wild cry came on 


forced to hide in caves and other places of conceal- | their ears, and presently a funeral procession, formed by 
ment, from the keen scent and vengeance of the most ! 
insignificant professors of the tival religion, who, | 
with impunity, took arms in their hands to enforce | 
the rigid letter of an almost exterminating law, still | 
‘to their knowledge unrepcaled.” 

“But perhaps,” says the author, “the exquisite 
tyranny of the merciless !eing into whose hands the 
collection of tithes too frequently falls, may give 
the immediate spur to the headlong and often savage 
course of the Irish peasant ;‘and, with this supposi- 
tion, Peery Clancy, tithe-proctor, at the era of our 
history, for the parish of Clarah, stands at once be- 
fore us.’—The infamous and diabolic character of 
this man, and the abominable arts by which he con- 
trives to rob the poor peasant of the means of exist- 
enee, and add to his own ill-gotten wealth the paltry 





sum forced from his wretched victim, are detailed | bawling; and” 


with the force of trath which characterize the 
sketches of the author of these tales. But we must 


join in the conversation in front; ***tis the Hoirish cry, 


a great concourse of country people of both sexes, appeared 
in view. As the mournful crowd drew near, the sergeant 
halted his men in the centre of the road, closed his files, 
got the prisoners in the midst, and only recommending 
all forbearance of insult, thas remained to let it pass. 

**D—n my eyes, Jack,” said one of the men to his 
comrade, ** but them “ere woinen howls confoundedly 
after the dead fellor.”’ 

** Curse me, ay,” replied his comrade, ‘* “tis a noise 
might scare Neddy, here, from jis corn.” 

** Oye, that ’twould,”’ observed another, a Yorkshire 
giant, leaning forward on the puaimel of his saddle to 


as ‘em calls it, what such loike woild Hoitish always 
howls, dom ’em.” 

** Demme, though,” cried a Cockney, ‘if them ’ere 
vimen, what are arter the coffia, ben’t on a lark, like, 
east-why, they don't come dowr.a tear, for all they clap 
hands, and hollar, the velps, their d--d gibberish, what 
none understands but themselves.” 

** Whey, noa, mon,” rejoined the third speaker, ** °em 


voices, that made their horses bound under their riders; 
the coflin was dashed down ; the crowd closed, and sprung 
on the dragoons as they passed by, and, in the twinklin 
of an eye, every soldier was unsaddled and disarmed, an 


graph. We shall, however, be obliged first to solicit the prisoners, with grand and deafening acclaim, set at 


liberty. The matter had been altogether so unexpected 
and sv electric, tha: no precautions could have been takeng 
and the oiilitary were not yet recovered from their sure 
prise, when the man who had given the first signal-word 
with a face of laughing raillery addressed them. ' 

** Arrah, then, may be that wasn’t as nate a thrick, an’ 
as nately dune, as ever you seen in your lifes, afore ? My. 
self ’ud amost sware that you'll be for killin’ all the 
corpses you meet on your road, from this day; an‘ faith 
you may as well biggin now,” pointing to the coffin that 
lay on the ground, of which the lid had fallen off, and 
allowed a parcel of large stones to trundle about; * bud 
my darlin’ red coats, as our work is doue, we wants no 
more; no hurt or harm is intended to a sow] among ye: 
though, to be sure, "twould be no great bones to do id 
wid your own purty firelocks, too,” glancing at the po- 
lished barrel of the carbine he beld in his hands; ** bud up 
on your horses, ari’ go your ways; you know you can ‘ms 
you just dropt your prisoners on the roadan" so you aa 
faith, like a hot phato, when you couldn’t hold ’em—an* 
don’t know what the duoul come o’ them, an’ that “ill be 
no lie tor you.” 

** Brave fellows!” cried the sergeant, “* for brave you 
are to attempt and succeed in an action, such as you truly 
say we have never seen equalled, and us fellows 
too, to give us life and liberty when we least ex ected 
either=ebrave and generous men, listen to me. You 8a' 
no harm is intended us; but to send us w our quisteke 
without our swords or carbines, would be the heaviest 
injury you could inflict: we should-all be tried 
punished for cowardice ; I should be turned into the ranks3 
these poor fellows tied up to the triangle, and half lashed 
to death; in short, you ruin us, if you keep our arms. I 
propose a treaty. Discharge our carbines with your own 
hands, and then let us have them back, when we cannot 
further use them to your annoyance; and as for the 
swords, we shall each of us swear on his own, aa you 
sete neem ay ster to = them into our sheaths, and 
ride off without drawing them: b > fi 
of soldiers and of men o shall !"” a 

** It ud be too bad on the poor crat i 
em,” said the leader to his iaeapiidieas’ alate 

* yon pd an’ it would,” said another. 

** An’ they so mooch in arnegt, an’ isin’ ‘es 
said two or three more. ? em ape 
** We are not your enemies,” resume rgeant, 
seeing them waver, ** but English Lacy gina ion our 
country as brothers, and only doing, as soldiers ry end 
oe ss rae you have bound us to you in 
gratitude for ever, and treacher if i i 
power, os be impossible.” AB hatlbahatatiend 
** Arcah, we'll yi’ them tl wy, 

Page wn ¥ he arms,’ now burst from the 
“Stop,” said Pierce, advancing ; “it is my duty, as 
this rescue h#@ been undertaken for my advantage, to ‘see 
that no evil grows out of it to my unknown friends 3 80 
let the carbines be first discharged ;” his commands were 
obeyed ; “*and now, sergeant, you will prove your: sith 
cerity by handing us your curtridge-pouches;" the gere 
geant readily complied ; Pierce emptied them, seperately 
and returned them, together with their carbines and 
swords, which latter were, according to treaty, at on 
sheathed, while the dragoons remained still etiowaned. 
The military party, with many professions of thanks then 
gained their saddles, superfluously assisted by their new 
friends, who zealously opened to give free and 








doant care‘a curse for dead choap, for all their outlondish 


ot Chise ! chise!* roared out a number of stentorian | 
* Down! duwn! 





their wiserable throats were also opened to i 

shout, when the sergeant, wheeling his troo IE gyn 
the word, ** Soldiers, fire!” The pistols hidden in th 
holsters hud been, vy une party, forgotten, and were ine 
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ttantly discharged; every ball took effect, and fifteen men | It would be setting up a claim for more of mildness Terence’s description, he might expect to find his helpless 
‘than gererally belongs to humanity, or perhaps expose survivors.—It may not be out of course here to remark, 


fell. 


** Pollow me now, lads!" the sergeant continued, dash- | him to the charge of pusilanimity in the opinion of sume | that if the language uttered by Terence Delany appear 


ing spurs into his horse, and plunging furward amid the | of our readers, were we to represent Pierce Shea as an ; too refined for one in his situation of life, it is ascertainable 
turong, his horse’s head pointed towards his quarters: inactive spectator of this affair ; and our regard for facts is ; 
tiree tile closely followed him, and he and they cut. too strong not to acknowledge, that with the dragoon’s 
through the dense crowd, who had not yet recovered | sword, on which he now leaned, panting for breath, he 
breath or action from this sudden change of affairs; but | had evinced, during the desperate struggle, a revengeful 
on the remainder of the troop they closed in an instant | sense of, to his apprehension, the crucl treachery practised 
after, with frantic cries and gestures of desperation and | on his too credulous friends. The yet uncalmed passions 


revenge. 


The dragoons thus surrounded, at first spurred and spur- | diminished uproar and 


of those around him were for some time indulged in un- 
fusion of ds; some loudly 





red to free themselves; but the outward circles of the coun- | rehearsed their exploits, or exultingly exhibited their 
try peuple pressed on those within, so that the horses stood | wounds, or brandishing the arms of thcir foes, told of 
wedged and powerless. A second volley from the holster | what they would have done ; the shouts of victory, or the | 


pistols then immediately followed, with effect as deadly ‘as 
the formers and louder and louder, and fiercer and ficrcer, 
grew the shouts and efforts for vengeance. ‘The wretched 
wople were unprovided with any weapons except sticks, 
con they were furious as bulls, and active and ferocious 
es tigers; some grappled the reins of the horses, and 
others dragged the riders to the ground ; though cut and 
hacked with the subres that were still available, and trod- 
den and trampled under the prancing feet of the affrighted 
wumals, or themselves treading end trampling on the 
bodies of their dead companions, they did not flinch a 
jot; while their antagonists, unable to act in a party, every 
imoment found their single bravery useless, or overpowered 
by repeated and ccase.css onsets. One man among the 

easantry bouaced up behind a dragoon, clasped him in 
nis arms, and both tumbled to the earth; in an instant he 
was on his legs again, jumped on the breast of his pros- 
trate enemy, wrenched the sword from his grasp, forced it 
through his temples, and emitting a shrill cry that was 
heard above all che other clamour, then waved it aloft, 
and with the rifled weapon proceeded to inflict deep and 
midiscriminate wounds on men and borses, until one well- 
auned thrust brought him down, and he was crushed be- 
neath the boofs of the chargers. A yoaded horse, unable 
to plunge foi ward, reared up and fell on his haunches, and 
the ill fated rider was instandy deprived of life by the 
crowd that, bounding into the air, leayed and danced upon 
hin. He who at the tirst commencement of the affair 
had acted as leader, laid hold of one of the poles of the 


mock bier, and with it much annoyed the soldiers; a | 


sabre reacted Lim in the abdomen; he snatched a hand- 
kerchief from a woman's neck, bound it round the ghastly 
wound, and darting forward on his assaulter, grappled 
with him tll the dragoon was lifeless. and, the bandker- 
chief giving way, bis own intestines burst from his body 
with the exertion. While all this went on, frantic women 


| 





boisterous conyratulations of triumph, were sent forth ; or ! 
the ferocity of unsatiated vengeance wa8 exhibited by a 
few, who, with mad curses and imprecations, ran to tram- 
ple or hack anew the slaughtered dragoons and horses. 
But dearly were that day's vengeance and triumph bought ; 
upwards of thirty peasants lay dead on the mountain road, 
and near a dozen more were wounded. And then was 
heard the scream of women as they rushed from body to 
body, recognising a husband or brother among the stato 
or dying ; or, what rings more awfully and terrifically on 
the ear, the rough commanding voice of men, changed to 
weakness and lamentation, as they, too, knelt in sorrow 
over the corpse of a fathcr, a brother, or a son. 

The scene that now surrounded him, together with all 
his late adventures, might well seem to Pierce, as he stood 
gazing around him, exhausted, and scarce able vo exert 
bis judgment or recollections, but the confusion of a ter- 
rific dream 3 and his thouzhts were yet uncollected, when 
a body that had bitherto lain as if lifeless, stirred at his teet, 
and a faint voice, not unfamiliur to his ear, pronounced 
his name. Shocked and thrown off his guard, he star:ed 
aside, and then fixed his staring eyes on Terence Delany. 
There was a long and deep cut across the wretch’s tem- 
ple, and the blood flowed in a now thickened stream over 
nis cheek, neck, and bosom. Pierce knelt, and endea- 
voured to raise him, but the gasping voice that came at 
intervals, requested his forbearance; he spoke, as usual, 
in Iris. ** No, son of the Sheas, disturb me not, i! you 
wish to leave my dying moment free for what IT have to 
say 3 I am almost dead ; promise to fulfil ny last prayer.” 

**f do promise before God.” 

** Here, then, untie this”—pointing with his feeble fin- 
ger to his bloody shirt, where Shea found a few shillings 
carefully secured by a thread—** you must take that to 
my mother, and now the only mother of my children—I 
begyed it for them since we parted; you will'find them 


Jiaed the fences at either side of the road, and with terrible, ail, not far trom this, in a ruined barn, near to the 
outcrigs of fear and encouragement, prayers for their | blackened walls of Murtoch Maher's house; lead her to 
friends and curses for their enemies, clapping of hands) my corpses and tell her I died, wishing for her blessing $ 


and tee ing of their hair, added to the already deafening 
yell of the combatants, to their shouts of savage onset, or 
savage triumph, and the groans or shrieking of the 
wounded. 

‘This bloody scene was enacted in little more than a 
minute. [n fact, the sergeant and the three men who had 
at first breken through the crowd with him, after disco. 
vering that they were galloping alone on their road home- 
ward, scarcely had time to face about again to the relict of 


their eleven comrades, and to re-approach the outward | 





and blessing, though they are not here with me, her son's 
children—and—” his voice grew fora moment stronger, 
his glassy eye lit up, aud he was able to raise his clenched 
hand and braced arm as he added,—** tell her, too, I died 
with the traitor’s blood upon me”—he sunk down, and 
Pierce thought he was dead; but svon after he again 
opened his eyes, and without motion resumed : 

**fam going to meet you, Ailleen, wife of my heart ; 
yes, the pulse of my heart you were, when it was young 
and joyful; and when it grew black and sorrowful, still 


lines of the infuriated crowd, when those eleven were re- | you were its darling ; you might have been rich, but you 


duced to one. From their elevation above the heads of 


| were poor with Terence—oh ! tell my mother, young man, 


the assailants they were then able to form a pretty correct | to be kind to poor Ailleen’s children ;’—a rapid con- 


opinion of how matters stood, They had not yet dis- 
charged their second pistols, but, after a moment's pause 
of indignation, did s0, and, as before, every shot told. 
VYhe wildest cry that had yet been heard arose, a number 
of votces exclaiming, together, as the dragoons followed 
up their volley with a furious charge—** Make way, boys, 
and let then in!" The crowd accordingly divided, ‘This 
was what the sergeant had wished and tempted ; he fell 
ack with his little party, and cricd out, 

** Fly, comrades! retreat, retreat!" 

The single survivor rushed pale and bloody through the 
human gap, escaping many missiles aimed at him by the 
baffled people, and— 

* Away, sergeant, away !"" he shouted, striking, for one 
push at life, the sides of his snorting stecd. 

** Where are the rest ?” asked the sergeant; ** why do 
they bi behind ?” 

“They cannot help it,” answered the rescued, and, 
till that moment, despairing man, spurring past them, — 
** nor we either—on, on.” 

* Js it so?” resumed the sergeant; ** Je: us ride, then!” 
-—and all instantly gallopped off at their horses’ utmost 
Speed, a mingled roar of disappoint: riage, and 
triumph, following them for the shori tiv) reunained 
b view. 





vulsion passed over his face, his limbs unconsciously qui- 
vered, and the black biood gushed fresher from bis death. 
wound, in consequence of a violent effort be made to 
grasp Pierce’s arm, as with unwinking eyes rivetted on 
him, he just had tine to say— 

** You saved me trom the crime of murder—I owe it 
to you that, now as I goto face my Maker, I have not 
thatred sin upon iny soul—and I would requite you. 
First, I pray that your young days may be full of joy, that 
your beloved may be like my Aillcen, and that your chil- 
dren, and your children’s children, may rise up to be a 
comfort to youmand—and"—the last words were scarce 
audibleor intelligible—**listen, and do not move me=- listen 
with your soul—an enemy is close upon you—put no 
trust——” he stretched out bis gaunt limbs, and died. 

‘The tears streamed down Pierce's cheeks; general car- 
nage does not start a tear, when a particular misery, hke 
this, will unlock the sluices of human feeling. With the 
assistance of two women he bore the body to the village, 
where, in a spacious barn, the corpses of those whose homes 
were not near, were ** laid out” in ghastly array, but with 





all reverence and decency: and as Pierce Shea was most 
anxious to he at his father’s house, he lost no time in first 
fulfilling the sad request of the dying man, and therefore | 
quickly turned his teet towards the place where, by poor 


as only fn strict unison with the genius and idiom of the 
language in which he spoke, and from which we have 
literally translated ; in the Irish, there is nothing of what 
is known by the name of vulgarism ; its construction even 
in the mouths of the pensetaton, who to this day use it, has 
been and can be but little corrupted; nor could the fami. 
liar colloquy of the meanest among them be rendered, in 
English, into common-place or slang. 

Inquiring his way to Murtoch Maher’s barn, Pierce 
found the place was on his nearest way homeward. A 
destructive fire had, some time previously, consumed the 
dwelling of a wealthy farmer; from a contiguous barn, 
part of the thatch roof had, to prevent the spreading of the 
flame, been torn; one end was yet covered, but through 
the other end rain and storm found free admission ;—and 
this was the comfortless dwelling of Moya Delany and her 
three grandchildren. 

Pierce soon came on the desolate group. The old 
woman, of unusual height and bearing, in her mien and 
features a strong likeness to her deceased son, stood erect, 
with her back to the entrance, as he approached, the 
youngest child asleep on her withered bosom, and the other 
two hungrily watching a few potatoes, that weré roasting 
in the white ashes of a fire made on the fl-or with green 
furze. Tul the moment of his entering. Shea bed not 
sufficiently reflected on the difficulties of his mission, and 
new felt painfully at a loss how to convey the dismal 
tidings he bore. Thg old woman had not perceived his 
entrance, and he stood behind her for some moments, ere 
his ** Dieu a-uth” startled her asif froma trance. Turn- 
ing quickly round, she then stared at him in silence, 
neither uttering another word. At last she spoke in a 
firm, though mournful voice, and the following dialogue 
ensued in Irish : 

** My heart is sorry, young gentleman, that I cannot 
off-r you a seat in this poor place.” 

** There is no necessity, good woman ;” and his tlirost 
choked up, as he looked around ;—** { have only a ues. 
Sage from your son.” 

Sue advanced, and fixed her eyes upon him. 

** My son ?—and what tidings from my son ?—TI did not 
see him last night, but my dreams were with Terence: 
—your face frightens me, young man; tell your errand.” 

** My face ought to show the sorrow of my heart,”’ said 
Pierce, in a broken a-cent, handing the little legacy. 

** God of glory !—I dreamt I sat by his corpse—and this 
moment I was looking at tris coffin in the fire ;”—she 
eaught his arm, and gazed more wildly and keenly inte 
his eyes :=-** my son is dead !—ay, and here is blocd upon 
you, and you are his murderer.” 

** A merciful Heaven forbid !"— 

** But he is gone from the old mother, and the litile 
orphans ?"'—This was asked in a tone of the deepest misery, 
whilst her own tears now came fast. 

** Christ have ‘pity on you!"’ was Pierge Shea’s only 
answer, w!:ile he covered his face with his hands. . 

She was stupified, but did not fall. Then she wept 
plentifully, but without loud lament. She sat and called 
the children around her, and told them they had no father 
now 3 at the same time pressing, with one arm, until it 
screamed, the infant that lay on her breast, and with the 
other encircling the two elder ones, whose piercing cries 
arose, as they ching to her tattered but clean vestute. 
After sme time she desired Pierce to relate the manner 
of her son's death; and as he went on, rage, revenge, and, 
when be had uttered the last part of Terence’s dying mes 
sage, triumph flu-hed Ber face, and dried ‘the tears on her 
cheeks, and the widowed and childless old woman ‘asked, 
In a stern voice. 

*¢ He died with the blood of the traitors upon him ?” 

** He did—T saw it wet upon his hands.” 

* Then be died as I would have him die,” she réstime’, 
rising up, ‘and no tear ‘shall ever miore drop from hs 
mother’s eye, to wet the early grave of Terence Delany.” 
— Pierce saw her, with astouishment, catch up a wooden 
vessel full of water, atid extinguish the embers of the fire; 
and then she took the sevotd eldest child by the hand, 
motioned the other to the entrance, and with the youngest 
still held on one arm, added, in a tone more of command 
than of entreaty, ** Lead me to my son’s corpse ; it‘mut 
be stretched, and watcfied, end buried, and ‘those he has 
left behind him must sit at its head.” 

Thus admonished, acd under such afflieting circum. 
stances, Pierce, notwithstanding his own anxiéty to 
honie, could not hesitate to comply 3 80, taking the infant 
from the old woman’s arms, he led the way; she, withs 
firm step, and the two other, grandchildren held each by 
the hand, silently fuilowing. 
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It was known that Terence Delany had no home; and 
when they arrived at the barn in which, as we before 
noticed, his body was ** Jaid ont,” they found that all the 
usual attentions had been bestowed upon it. The mother 
walked straight up to his bier, only casting a few rapid 
glances at each side, on the other corpses that lined her 
way ; she stood erect for a moment over the silent features 
of her only son; then slowly stooped, and kissed his lips ; 
and at last bursting into an irregular and dismal song, 
uttered, in many an unequal dhass, or verse, his keen- 
thecaun. 

“I nursed you at my breast; I baked your marriage 
cake; I sit at your head—Ullah ! 

““T gave you my milk; I fed you with my heart's 
blood ; I look upon yours. 

** I rocked your cradle; I nursed your children; I 
must follow in your funeral. 

* Your children are about me; I see my child’s children ! 
but I see not my child. 

“IT remember your face in youth; its brightness was 
manly like the sun's; it made daylight round about me. 

*¢T remember your form in the dance; and strong was 
your arm when you wrestled with the young men; none 
was like my scn to me. 

** And none was like him to his own Ailleen, the wife 
of his bosom; Ailleen, with the blue eyes, and the 
yellow hair; her children look at me with her eyes. 

‘*‘ Many strove for Ailleen; but she left her father's 
riches to share your cabin; she chose you above all; she 
was your bride. 

++ Ailleen was beautiful and good ; yon loved one an- 
other ; and my heart laughed to see you in your own house ; 
the old mother’s heart, sitting by your fire. 

«And all your days were pleasant till the destroyer 
came; then your young cheeks grew pale, and the light 
left your eyes, and [ laughed no more. 

** Ruin blackened your youth, and made your hearts 
old too soon, and ended your days: Ailleen died first; you 
~ her now where she is; tell Ailleen your mother loves 

ere 

‘+I am left alone; and the little children of Ailleen 
have no father. 

** But I weep not for you now; you fell revengin 
ycurself on our enemies; the blood of the traitors shall 
alone nourish the green grass.on your grave. 

“¢T nursed you at my breast; [ baked your marriage 
cake ; I sit at your head !—Ullah !”” 


wiitcntific Motices, 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ménts in Science or Art; ariel pecasionally sin- 
ar Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
sophical, Botenical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents. 


REMARKABLE ATMOSPHERIC APPEARANCES. 


VROM PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S AMERICAN JOURNAL. 











<= 
History and Description of some remarkable Atmospheric 
Appearances, as they were observed on the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1824, and Sept. 8, 1816, in the United States. 


(Concluded from our last.) 


SOLAR HALOS. 

Prefixed to the following article, in the Rhode Island 
paper, from which we copy it, is the paragraph published 
in the National [ntelligencer of September 11, announcing 
the phenomenon as seen in that city. We have thought 
this particular account ef it, as observed elsewhere, would 
be acceptable to our readers. 

[Fron the R. I. Republican.) 

The above described phenomenon was observed at this 
place on the same day, Sunday, September 8th, between 
the hours of two and three in the afternoon : duration of 
its appearance about 40 or 50 minutes. The annexed 
sketch wes delineated at the time by actual observation. 

The sun at that hour bearing about south-west. The 
halo immedi encircling the sun was about the usual 
diameter of thosecommonly seen, but uncommonly bright, 
being tinged in its whole circumference with prismatic co- 
lours, especially on its upper and north-eastern limb, where 
a bright mock sun (or sun dog, as it is usually called by 
seamen) was formed; the rays of light from whict¥ formed 
asecond halo of a emoky white colour, well defined in its 
whole circumference, but more be as it approached the 
primary halo on its south-western limb, where they united, 





‘| light thrown off from whieh would form the second circle 
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this second circle having a mock sun, less bright than the 
first, on its north-western, and anather on its south-eastern 
limb, on a right line, nearly in that direction from the one 
in the primary halo; the ray of light thrown off from 
which formed two other circles, double the diameter of 
the second, and crossing the primary halo on its south- 
western limb, in the brilliancy of which it was lost; and 
crossing the second halo on its north-eqstern limb about 
thirty degrees from the horizon, where they were well de- 
fined, but diminished into slight pencils, until. they were 
lost as they approached the north-eastern part of the pri- 
mary halo. The rays of light thrown of from the con- 
centration of these circles at their junction, or_place of 
crossing the north-east, formed another and larger circle, 
(about 120 degrees of which was below the horizon,) which 
crossed the two last in faint lines, and lost itself as it ap- 
roached the second cirele, which it would have touched, 
if continued on its south-western limb. 
It would be presumption in the writer to attempt ac- 
counting for the causes of a phenomenon in nature, which 
has remained unaccounted for by the philosophers of the 
present and preceding ages; but it will not be considered 
presumption to premise the causes of a phenomenon, which 
causes are so sclf-evident as to have been considered un- 
worthy the notice of the Newtons and Franklins and Rit- 
tenhouses that have gone before us. Halos or circles, 
around the sui: or moon, have always been considered as 
the precursors of rain, (or snow in the winter season) and 
all are accustomed to predict the number of hours to elapse 
before falling weather, by the number of stars visible 
within a cizcle about the moon. 
The rainbow is formed by the reflection and refraction 
of the sun’s rays on the falling globular particles of rain. 
Halos about the sun or moon are formed by the refraction 
of the rays of light on a medium more dense than the at- 
mosphere, without any reflection as in the rainbow. 
For six or eight weeks previous to the appearance of the 
phenomenon just described, very little rain had fallen on 
any part of this continent: as far as we have heard, the 
drought was general. 
To account for the phenomenon as it appeared here, let 
us suppose the atmosphere to be abundantly charged with 
vapour taken up by the sun, but not vet fora ei into clouds 
of sufficient density to fall in rain, but of a density suffi- 
cient to cause a refraction of the sun’s rays in their passage 
ae it. Let usalso suppose anorth- easter commencing, 
(which was observed by Dr. Franklin always to commence 
in the south-west,) forming a counter current in the higher 
ay maa of the atmosphere, carrying the dense vapour with 
it from the S. W. tothe N. E. And let us suppose also 
the most dense part of the volume of vapour to extend from 
the S. E. tothe N. W. Then the rays of the sun, being 
refracted in their e, through this dense medium, 
would form the primary halo, with prismatic colours pro- 
portioned to the density of the medium and the intensity 
of his rays—the most dense part of the medium or sur- 
rounding vapour causing a concentration of the suns rays 
on that part, forming a mock sun, or sun-dog ; the rays of 


on the surrounding vapour. The same cause would occa- 
sion a concentration of the rays of tight forming mock 
suns nearly on a right line N. W. and 8S. E. on the second 
cirele, from the mock sun on the north-eastern limb of the 
primary halo; the rays of light thrown off from which 
would form the two circles of the third order, of double 
the diameter of the second, which circles crossing the se- 
condary halo on the north-eastern part, forming another 
concentration of the rays of light, which being again 
thrown uff on the more distant and less dense mecium, 
would form the great circle, extending below the horizon 
in the N. E, and crossing the third circles in a direction, 
if continued, to meet at the south-western limb of the 
primary halo. 

That these are the causes of those wonderful phenomena 
seems confirmed by the north-east gale that followed, 
commencing on Monday evening, and by the abundance 
of rain which has since fallen. At this place the rain com- 
menced on the 9th, at night, ayé fell in torrents, almost 
without intermission, for eight days in succession. A. 
(From the National Intelligencer.) 

Extract of a letter fares Dr. S. L. Mitchill, dated 
October 4, 1816.—**I thank you for your account of the 
halo of September 8, accompanied with a drawing. Under 
a conviction that such natural appearances ought to be 
recorded for the benefit of the present time, and the in- 
formation of our successors, I caused the most remarkable 
meteor of this kind that I ever beheld, to be delineated 
and preserved in the Medical Repository. In the 10th 
volume of that work, its history and figures may be seen ; 
where, in addition to two circles, like those Phe observed, 
there were five parhclia, and.two of them tailed. 


the reflection and refraction of light in the rainbow, it re- 
quires an alteration or modification to suit the case cf 
halos and pharhelia. (consider the scientific application 
of the laws of optics, to solve this phenomenon, as one of 
the most inviting subjects of modern science. It seems to 
be a cagus omissus, or pretermissus in the Newtonian 
doctrine. An ardent genius in our country might supply 
the hiatus,” 

I view the reasonings of ‘*A.”* in the Rhode Island 
Republican, republished in the National Intelligencer, 
October 3, as being superior to any thing I have seen on 
this subject. 

Washington City, Oct. 11. 

[From the Philadelphia Register, Sept. 17, 1816.) 

A description is given in the National Intelligencer, of 
the 12th instant, of a circle or halo, which was observed at 
Washington on the 8th September; and as the writer is 
desirous of knowing the extent of this curious phenome- 
non, I shall attempt to describe it as it appeared in this 
vicinity. 

Between eleven and twelve o'clock on Sunday, 8th 
Sept. a beautiful corona or halo, was seen at Holmesburg, 
near Philadelphia, around the sun. The diameter ap- 
peared about half the size of a rainbow, the rim or edge 
strongly marked with prismatic colours, and particularly 
a deep orange ; the body of the circle was very misty, but 
on the outside a clear blue sky. ‘To the northward of this, 
there was another complete circle, of about the like dimen- 
sions, intersecting the former, and passing through the 
centre of the sun, at its southern extremity. Intersecting 
this circle to the northward, were arcs of two other circles, 
cf much larger dimensions, crossing at each other—colour 
whitish, but fainter than the other, The sky was re- 
markably. clear to the northward, cloudy towards the 
sowth. Ina southerly direction, there was also observed, 
about one eighth part of a circle aboye the cloyds, with 
very bright colours. L. 

Extract of a letter from a young gentleman in New- 
castle, ( Del. ) to his sister in the city of New York, dated 
Sept. 10, 1826.—‘*On Sunday morning last, at about 
eleven o’clock, we were surprised by a most singular ap- 
earance of four circles on and about the sun's disk, each 
having perfect all the colours of the rainbow. One of them 
(the most brilliant) crossed the sun’s centre ; two each cut 
the centre of the first, and the fourth was connected, and 
at some distance from the sun. Some of us are super- 
stitious and were en, neces and none of us can give a 
conjecture as to what has produced them.” 

Washington City, Sept. 25, 1816. 

I have sketched an uncommon halo which I saw here. 
I think it is an opprobrium to modein philosophy, that no 
satisfactory solution of the result of reflection and refrac- 
tion has been given, at least I haye seen none. It was 
seen at Philadelphia, and at Newcastle, Delaware—at the 
last place with extraordinary modifications, Noman is 
better able than you are to solve the phenomenon. 
I have the honour to be, with esteem, and ver 
fully yours, JOSIAH 
To the Hon. S. L. Mitchill, New York. 


yA 


respect- 
E1G8, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 
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16th, Three, p.m. rain. 
17th, Severe gale during night, with heavy rain. 








the second being exactly double the diameter of the first ; 


** As to a theory of the colours which are produced by 


19th, Rain during night. 
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TRIBUTE OF REGRET 
Te the Memory of the late Rev. Charles Wolfe, A. B., Curate of 
Donoughmore, Diocese of Armagh, Ireland. 
—— 

Oh! weep a heart like his so soon 

Should be of death the prey ; 
And weep the brilliant sun, cre noon, 

Whose glories pass’d away ! 
And weep a spirit good and pure, 
Should sorrow’s blight so ill endure. 


Oh, Wolfe! the lyre thy master-hand 
Exulting swep: along, 

Now breathing softest numbers bland, 
And now heroic song 5 

Never, again, in hall or bower, 

Shall the heart own its thrilling power { 


Lamented scholar! pastor! bard! 
Sad are the tears that flow 

For thee, whose dawn of promise marr'd, 
arly usurped of woe ; 

Fate, cruel, gave the stern decree 

With love and joy at enmity! 


Lamented shade! by Genius mourned, 
Of gentle Pity wept; 

Aye shall the spot where thou'rt inurn'd 
By angel bands be kept; 

And still, to guard thy sacred dust, 

Descend the spirits of the just ! 


Honoured and mourned! whose attic lyre 
Corunna’s chieftain sung,*® 
With matchless brilliancy and fire, 
And dazzling pomp of song ; 
Tow'ring as his thy fame shall be, 
Nor cherish'd less thy memory ! 


Pour the lament! for bard and chief, 
Alike from earth are ta’en ; 
The warrior'’s course, alas, how brief! 
And brief the wild harp’s strain : 
But oh ! the death of such who die 
Is fame and immortality ! 
Liverpool. G. 


® Alluding to the splendid lines long attributed to Lord 
Byron, * The Burial of Sir John Moore.” 
* 





STANZAS. 
*¢ In vain the hero’s heart hath bled, 
The sage’s tongue hath taught in vain : 
Oh, Freedom ! once thy flame hath fled 
Ie never lights again !""—Alovore's Irish Melodies. 
—_ - 
Yon orb that fires the glowing west, 
Along the trembling wave, 
Pours the glad ray, then sinks to rest 
Into his ocean-cave. 
He sinks, and veils his form awhile— 
A moment—and the waters smile 
Along the shores they lave ; 
But swift his radiant beams are flown, 
Aud night ascends her starry throne. 





Yet shal] he rouse another morn, 
As splendid and as bright, 

And rise once more, with beams unshorn, 
To chase th’ usurper—Night ; 

And Earth, exulting, own her lord— 

Thee—through her thousand lands ador'd! 
Monarch of life and light! 

Thou sett’st beneath the azure sea, 

Yet not a long farewell to thee. 


With beams as piercing and as bright, 
Where slavish darkness lower’d, 
Fair Freedom, on the realms of night, 
Her genial influence pour’d ; 
To many a deed of deathless fame, 
She rous’d each old heroic name, 

And edg’d the patriot’s sword ; 
Still shine they on the poet’s page 
The worship of an after age. 


But when her glorious reign is o’er, 
When once has pal’d her ray, 
That kindling light returns no more 
To chase the clouds away : 
Tn vain ye gaze along the deep, 
Like watchers on the Magian’s steep, 
To hail the coming day ; 
Ye linger for that sun in vain— 
Once set, it rises not again. 
Liverpool, March 16. H. W. J. 





MR. VANDENHOFF. 

On Saturday night, Mr. Vandenhoff played Coriolcnns, 
and Captain Macheath. in the ** Beggar's Opera,” for his 
benefit, and we were glad to see him received with the 
most sincere and distinguished marks of respect, by a 
crowded and fashionable audience. In look, attitude, and 
gesture, he portrayed to the life that conscious greatness 
of soul which constitutes the grand element of the charac- 
ter of Coriolanus; while he represented with no less suc- 
cess the varying moods of such a mind, when roused by 
different external influences. Coriolanus is proud, un- 
bending, irascible, vindictive—yet honest, generous, and 
even tender, by turns, and Vandenhoff skilfully touched 
the chords, in this difficult succession, and carried the 
sympathies of the audience responsive to them all.—In the 
afterpiece, Mr. Vandenhoff ** attempted, for the first 
time,” the part of Macheath. We confess we were not 
without alarm at the attempt; not so much that we 
doubted his vocal powers, as because the great energy dis- 
played in Coriolanus rendered it a formidable task to com- 
mence Machcath immediately after it. In the tirst scene 
of the opera, however, he struck off in perfect voice, and 
our fears were at an end. He subsequently lost his voice 
a little, but in the last act recovered his powers, and con- 
cluded the piece with astonishing success. We do not 
mean to say, however, that his success consisted in. his 
singing; he did this just so well as to afford a vehicle 
for a just representation of the character; he acted Mac- 
heath—that is, gave meaning to the songs, and point 
to the dialogue. His **Tyburn Tree” was full of the 
spirit of satire, and his last medley was excellent. At 
the fall of the curtain, Mr. Vandenhoff was loudly 
called for, and, on his appearance, enthusiastically cheer- 
ed. When silence was obtained, he addressed the au- 
dience to the following effect: —** Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I come in obedience to your call. I did not anticipate the 
gratification of addressing you at this time. I beg you to 
accept of my warmest expressions of gratitude for the many 
indulgences I have experienced from you, of which that of 
this evening iscertainly not the least. J beg you to receive 
my sincere thanks.”—Mr. Vandenhoff then retired, amidst 
very great applause.—-Edinburgh Advertiser. 


Tide Table. 


Days. ‘Morn. Even. Height. 
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Tuesday -.2711 41) 2418 6 
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. RIGHTS OF THE POOR. 
On the Ist of March was published, (to be continued on the 
first of every Month) Part II. Price 1s. 

ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHARITIES, digested 
from the Reports of the Commissioners on Charitable 
Foundations; with Notes and Comments, by the Editer 
of the ** Cabinet Lawyer.” 

"The important and curious particulars respecting each 
charity are brought under one head, unincumbered with 
trifling and tedious details. We are much mistaken, or 
this instructive and amusing compilation will not only 
stimulate’ the public generally to renewed and reiterated 
demands for a betttr administration of the charities so 
abundantly scattered throughout the country, but will ex. 
cite, in the places most interested, zealous efforts to reform 
+ ge A ad and extended their benefits."—Examiner, Jan. 

8, 1°27. 

“© We shall occasionally make ‘extracts from this impor. 
tant and highly useful work.”"—Sunday Times, Feb. 11,1827. 

“©The compiler has added some very curious and per- 
tinent notes."—7imes, Dec. 29, 1826. 

Part I. contains an Account of the Chartered Companies 
of London, with the Charities of the Mercers’ and Haber. 
dashers’ Companies, 

Part II. comprises the Charities of the City and County 
of Bristol. 

London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court, Ludgate-street, and sold by Thomas Tay- 
lor, 47, Castle-street. 





SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED AND ENLARGED. 
In a closely-printed volume, 18mo, 7s. 64. boards, 


THE CABINET LAWYER; or, a Popular Digest 
of the Laws of England; witha Dictionary of Law Terms, 
Maxims, Acts of Parliament, and Judicial Antiquities, cor. 
rect Tables of Taxes and Duties, Turnpike Laws, Corn 
Laws, &e. 

** Few masses can be conceived more difficult of digestion 
than that prodigious mass, the Laws of England; and it isa 
proof of no common powers and abilities to see it so com. 
pletely done as in this small but extremely valuable volume, 
The arrangement throughout is excellent, and references 
of every kind consequently easy ; nor is it a mere repetition, 
with trifling alterations and additions, of preceding works, 
but a bona fide digest, in which all the latest novelties in 
legislation and practice are carefuily and clearly laid down.” 
—Literary Gazette. ¢ 

‘* The Work is compiled with industry, the informition 
very copious, and condensed with great care—not siavishiy 
copying the order of Acts of Parliament, but giving the sub. 
stance and spirit of existing Jaws ina painstaking and well- 
expressed ry."-—EK. iner. 

** It is, in fact, a legal Buchan, and will, no doubt, be as 
much run down by the profession as thet domestic Doctor 
was by the facuity.”—John Bull. i 

This edition of “ THe CanineT LAwyer” has been eare- 
fully revised with the best authorities, and corrections or 
additions madein almost every part. The new decisions 
in the Court. of Law, from the publications of the First 
Edition, have been included, down to the end of Hilary 
Term ot the present year; so as to exhibit a condensed and 
popular digest of the whole civil and criminal law of Eng- 
land, as now administered. 

Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’-hall- 
court, Ludgate-street, and sold by Thomas Taylor, 47, Castle- 
street. 


The ascautics of Chess. 


‘* Ludimus effigiem belli."—V ipa. 
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NO. CXXXIV. 
The white having to move to make it a drawn game. 
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sMHiscellanies. 
. THE STORM IN SCOTLAND. | 





_—— 

The late snow storm in Scotland has been of so 
extraordinary a nature, and attended with so many | 
painfully interesting circumstances, and so deplorable | 
a loss of life, that some of our readers have expressed 
a wish that we should put it on record in the pages 
of the Kaleidoscope. We have accordingly selected, 
from a very respectable Scotch journal, the folowing 
distressing details. 

(From the Dumfries Courter of March 1Qs) 

The Ayr Telegraph, which was mentioned on ‘Tuesday, 
still remains four fect under the snow. ‘The corpse of the 
unfortunate man Brown, who was an outside passenger, | 
was got on the road on Drumboy-hill, a short distance | 
fron Floakside. The t gers who r ined inside | 
fron Satuiday night to Sunday morning spent a very dis- | 
agreeable night. ‘The coach was left in a hollow, and was 
in a few minutes covered with snow. As the storm con- 
tinued, the people became apprehensive that they should 
not be able to extricate themselves. Their despondency 
was deepened by the reflection, that the coach might be 
so deeply buried by the falling and drifting snow, that no 
search was likely to find them in time to save their lives. 
In this distressing dilemma they opened the lee door, and 
went out by turns, as often as circumstances required, 
and kept a path to the end of the wreath, so that they 
might be able to take the proper direction in the morning. 
Shortly after the long expected daylight set in, with the 
exception of two, they set out and reached Floakside, 
where every thing was done that humanity could suggest 
to restore their exhausted strength and spirits. Men a 
horses were despatched for those who remained in the 
coach. When found, they were reduced by cold and fa- 
tigue to a state of insensibility. They were immediately 
wrapped ap in blankets, sian on the horses and conveyed 
to Floakside. 

Among the melancholy catastrophes occasioned by the 
storm, is the lamented death of a respectable couple who 
resided near Holytoun. They had a daughter who had 
zone to Wishawten on Saturday, and becoming alarmed 
for ber safety, they went out and met her. The storm 
increasing, they left their daughter in a friend's house on 
the road, and intended to make home themselves. Jt ap- 
peared, however, that they had been overcome when about 
five hundred yards from a house; for on Sunday morning 
‘he man’s band being scen above a wreath of snow, led to 
a search, and the unfortunate pair were got within three 
yar.is of each other. 

The London mails due on the evening of Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, were brought in by one coach 
which arrived on Wednesday, at ten minutes to eight. 
‘There was no snow beyond Carlisle. The chief obstruc- 
tion was between Bogkerbie and Dinwoodie Green, where 
the snow was from ten ¢o fifteen feet deep.—Glasgow 
Chronicle, 

At Edinburgh, the mails were also delayed, and had to 
be brought by the guards on ioleiask. The Unian 
coach was stopped on Saturday night within a mile of 
Trament, and some of the passengers (two gentlemen, a 
lady, and a child) were obliged to remain in the coach all 
night, and were got out with great difficulty, about noon 
on Sunday, at which time the guard with the Londen 
mail from Edinburgh arrived on horseback. 

The Glasgow night mail, which left this on Saturday, 
was stopped by the snow, about two or three miles on this 
side of Kirkliston. The guard then set forward with the 
mail on horseback, and the driver rode back with the 
view, it was understood, of getting fresh horses. The 
passengers, four in number, after entreating the driver to 
us: all diligence, had no alternative but to wait in the 
coach, which had stuck in a very solitary part of the 
road. tere, accordingly, they remained “a whole of a 
cold myht, without the usual protection from the weather, 
for the keen wind visited them through one of the panes 








which was broken. ‘The driver did not arrive till nine | 
next morning. He brought another man with him and |; 
two horses, and having taken away various articles, asked | 
ihe passengers jestingly what they meant to do, and then | 
Jeft them to shift for themselves. One of them, who was 
faint and unable to struggle with the wreaths of snow, | 
implored for help, and was, after much difficulty, allowed | 
i mount bebind one of the two riders. The Gihers made | 
their way back in the best way they could. So great a/| 
quantity of snow has not fallen in so short a time since | 
sve month of Kebruary, 1799, when, as in the present | 
cute, the suow commenced gn a Saturday, and in the | 


, month of June, much of it, which had drifted. into hol- 
| lows and against walls, still remained undissolved. 


The effects of this surprising change in the weather 
may be anticipated, as likely to prove highly disastrous to 
the country. In the sheep districts the flocks, from the 
suddenness of the storm, must have been exposed to seri- 
ous hazard; and the lambs newly dropped could scarcely 
have survived it. ‘The deficiency of todder so generally 
experienced, must also be frightfully augmented. Many 
farmers have, weeks ago, been reduced to the necessity of 
feeding their cattle on chopped whins, and other indiffe- 
rent substitutes for their common foed; and if the snow 
continues to cover the earth for a length of time, a great 
portion of the bestia] must perish. There is also too much 
reason to dread that the misery of the lower classes—par- 
ticularly the cottage population of the country, who are 
at this time labouring under many severe privations—will 
be greatly aggravated. Labour is entirely suspended ; 
and in many a secluded cottage, we will venture to say, 
the inmates have neither provisions nor fuel, nor money 
to purchase either. Nor will the disappearance: of the 
snow, which at this season cannot remain long on the 
ground, remove the evil. If the herds and flocks have 
suffered proportionably to the suddenness and severity of 
the storm, the prices of provisions for many months to 
come, must, of course, be enhanced, and the sufferings of 
the poor lamentably increased. 

Oa Saturday night, a woman belonging to Kilcadzow, 
when returning from Lanark amidst the severe storm, 
found herself so much exhausted when about a mile from 
the town, that she was obliged to sit down upon the road 


‘side, where she was found dead next morning. 


The greatest depth of snow seems to have fallen in Kin- 
ross-shire, as the mail which left Edinburgh on Saturday 
afternoon wes twenty-five hours on the road from Queens- 
ferry to Kinross, the road requiring to be cut the whole 


nd | way, and from thence northward about three hundred 


men were employed in clearing off the snow, notwithstand- 
ing which the coach did not arrive at Aberdeen till Tues- 
day morning, about six o’clock, forty-three hours out of 
course. 

During the dreadful days of Saturday, the 3d, and 
Thursday, the 8th current, many shepherds made most 
hair-breadth escapes, while fearlessly braving every dan- 
pe ip wearing their flocks from the weather side of the 

ills. In the extensive tract of country stretching around 
Sanqubar and Leadhills, the storm raged with dreadful 
violence, and one poor fellow, of the name of James Bry- 
den, was found dead at Todholes, parish of Kirkconnel, 
within 200 yards of his own door. He-perished on the 
Saturday, and his body was not found till late the follow- 
ing day. With the exception of the point of one of his 
shoes, the d d was completely immersed in snow, and 





his faithful dog was found lying under his right arm. | 


The affectionate animal had suffered dreadfully, but weak 
and almost dying as it was, it evinced an unwillingness to 
be separated from its master. Poor Bryden was much 
respected, and has left a widow and twochildren. Another 
shepherd, of the name of David Dickson, servant to Mr. 
M'CaH, of Ullside, though missing on Saturday, was not 
found till the following morning. He had fallen down 
frem cold and exhaustion, and though immediately car- 
ried to the nearest house, warmed and fed, it was long 
before he could tell what had befallen him. A third shep- 
herd, though very nearl; frozen to death, was found 
standing in an erect pesture, but deprived alike of con- 
sciousness and feeling. At Minnock, half way betwixt 
Sanquhar and Wanic-khead, a man was found dead by 
the way side. His name is not known, but he came from 
Paisley, and travelled as a mendicant, and was supposed 
to be of rather weak intellect. David Caldew, labourer, 
Caldbeck, who had been working at the roads, endeavoured 
to get home on the fatal 3d of March; but he was oyer- 
taken by the storm, and sunk to rise no more, before 
had travelled many mites. He has left a wife and six 
children. A woman, whose name we have not learnt, but’ 
who was housekeeper to Mr. Muir, schoolmaster, Muir- 
kirk, dropped down dead while looking at the men who 
were cutting the snow. Hannah Harkness, wife of Thos; 


Harkness, residing near Heathwood, perished.on the 2d, | fu 


on Corrie Common, and at no great distance from her 
own house. She had been at Waterbeck, and her body 
was not discovered till the Munday following. In the 
course of Sabbath, one of her sons passed and repassed the 
spot where she lay, but the vitalspark had previously fled, 
and from the depth of the snow, no part of her y was 
visible. Two women, it is said, were dug out of a wreath 
near Kelhead toll-bar, and there is a report of a woman 
having fallen a vietim to the storm somewhere -between 
Annan and Lockerby, 

Saturday last, Mr. James Foote, manufacturer, Kinross, 
who had been at Dunfermline on business, fell a victim 


to the severity of the storm on his return, on Cleish Hi) to seek 
a few paces from the road side. Mr. Foote was a stoy, fm Kaock 
active young man, and had taken the hill-road from i,m his 80! 
shortness. George Stuart, a vender of smallwares, eTished Im SenCe+ 
in the storm of Saturday last, between Chesterhil and fy should 
Newbattle. He was found by some farm-servants oq im for by 
Sunday morning buried under the snow, and lifelegm under 
Margaret Hawthorn, better known as Camp Margaret, the merset 
solitary inhabitant of a hut in the wood of the revive 
Camp, and well known to the members of the Mid [o,f in the 
thian Coursing Club, lost her life in the late storm. Q,fm The 
Sunday morning last, she was found lying in a dying i vomat 
state at the door of her hut, and soon after expired. Hej Sie ha 
eccentricities had rendered her a personage of some cele, fm Was Fel 
brity in her neighbourhood, not anly among the peasantry, im hesrtet 
but among the gentry, who were always ready to adni. fm wards, 
nister to her necessities. At Patie’s mill, in the neigh. im perishe 
bourhood of Penicuik, a number of sheep were smothers fm her um 
among the snow ; fourteen werc found dead on Satyrdy beside | 
last, and twenty were missing. The same day, a county. 0 § 
woman who had been at Haddington, in going home, hy the we: 
reached within a few hundred yards of her own door, wham fll on 
she sunk exhausted among the snow, where she remaing im Ws On) 
for twenty five hours, before she was discovered anjm been dt 
rescued from her perishing situation. A man and higeia town 
wife perished near Airdrie, and another man on the soygm due on 
from Glasgow to Blantyre. There was no snow beyon 
Carlisle. ‘The chief obstruction was between Lockerbifm talfan 
and Dinwoodie Green, where the snow was from ten yjmcoaches 
fifteen feet deep. Saturday, David Drummond, servantygm | The’ 
John Kerr, Esq., of Kerfield, who had the charge of thmil has b 
plantations at Rutherford, perished in the snow, withagmT0eds Fr 
half a mile of his own house, on his return from Peqim tte mail 
cuik, where he had been for medical advice for one of hmm From 


sons, who is in a bad state of health. wild an 

The accounts that are daily reaching us of the effgectsdgmDr. Joh 
the late storm are very distressing ; the upper and middammig ove 
wards seem to have had a great share of this app 0 the ge 


calamity. In addition to details formerly given, we hygm?2ges, 2 
learnt the following:—A fine young woman belongisgmmeardener 
the Gare, left Carluke on Saturday afternoon ; byt sqmtie swal 
reaching home, her people became alarmed. A sigmmeicy wer 
search was made both on Saturday and Sunday, but peared 
out effect; however, on Monday, 2 thick thaw took dal 
when she was found within a hundred yards of her Ba fhought, 
A number of people are missing ; but as.it is only in om 


places the thaw has cleared the ground, their friends™ a 
still in uneertainty as to their fate. The loss of sh de‘of ¢! 
be very great.—In some low lying sheep farms, . the f feat 
mers are despairing of recovering more than one-third qgpat was 
their flocks. The town of Lanark was for a whole ly di 
completely shut up, not a vehicle of any description ei whot 
artiving or going away; nothing but the dreary appagermnty, ¢ 
ance of an almost worn out pedestrign rendered the alieamme® ~ 


dismal appearance of the town more affecting; 
church door was opened on the 4th. The Beresbenien , 
riers all left Glasgow together ; when about half way,4 
feund their strength failing and their horses worse; ¢ | 
left their carts and were driving their horses to the nena . 
farm-house; they suddenly missed one of their numby ' 
when they went back, and ‘by his cries found him cove 

with snow, and nearly dead. They were not, howe 


able to extricate his horses. On returning in the morsigam By pay 
they found one of them, a fine young horse, dead. Tigger that : 
others they got out and restored with difficulty. \ bn Thurs 

Saturday afternoon, Mr. Jamieson, farmer, of Craigitgme? s10W‘h 


near Largs, left Greenock, in company with two sot ° l the 'r 
young men, under 17 years of age, on their return boygmetches 'w 
They had-with them an <mpe cart-and two horses. Negrin. M 
withstanding the severity o the night, they proceeded agmpnd there 
wards till they reached Kelly Toll, where they s' prounds, 

little, and were urged to remain. They, however, d six s¢ 
unyoked the cart, and leaving it behind, went.on with igo" man 


he | horses; but, from the increasing rigour ef the storm mmrteady se 


accumulation of the snow, a mile and 8 Glasgo 
from Largs, they deft the main read, for the New Kilp 
we have understood, of seeking shelter at de ae nd lean ¢ 
Knock, which was not more than a gun-shot distant. On Thu 
nature became exhausted, and they sunk under the demr"town, 
Li y of the storm, when a very short way feigehe post-b: 
thehouse. On Sunday morning, about cight o’clook, tim The sec 


were found by a servant belonging to Knock=Mr 4 the fi 
mieson in a state of insensibility, and his two sons @igmp’ches in t 
dead. They were immediately removed, and, by veig@—r? average 
proper means ‘Mr. Jamicson revived. The unforte aring th 
young men were interred on: Wednesday. Mr. Jamin” horsebs 
is recovering, but was unable to attend their funeral. WagP*' eleve 


understand that the elder of the two expired first,.and @ummreatest di 
other laid himself down -beside him, in the vain att der. 1 





to reanimate the vital spark by the warmth of his o@™*’rabout h 
body, but he, too, soon sunk under the ** pelting of @gind it was 
pitiless storm.” Mr. Jamieson, the father, had left dagat Mid.C, 
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toseek his way to, and obtain assistance at, the farm of 
Knock, and had stripped himself of his great coat to enable 
his sons the better to bear up against the cold in his ab- 
gence. It is, therefore, the more extraordinary that he 
should have been the survivor ; but this is partly aecounted 
for by the circumstance, that he wore a very thick flannel 


under vest. He had not proceeded far when he got im- | 


mersed in a wreath of snow, and lost all recollection till 
revived by the humane efforts of those who discovered him 
in the morning. 

The Carlisle Putriot, of Saturday fast, states, that ‘a 
yoman, belonging to Longtown, lost her life in the snow. 
Sie had been to Springfield after smuggled whiskey, and 
was relieved of her burthen by an excise-officer. Not dis- 
hesrtened, she returned for more; and, on her way home- 
wards, wandered out of her road upon Solway Moss, and 
perished. She was found on the ground, her head upon 
her umbrella, and two bladders of contraband spirits lying 
beside her.”” 

On Saturday evening, the 10th, the wind changed to 
the west, and it began to rain. Several heavy showers 
felon Sunday forenoon, and by the evening the snow 
was only to be seen in the furrows of places where it had 
been drifted. The mail due on Saturday evening arrived 
iatown, at three o'clock on Sunday morning, and that 
due on Sunday evening, arrived at nine o'clock, three 
hours behind her time. The mail of last night was within 
halfan hour of the usual time. Yesterday forenoon the 
coaches were arriving and departing as usual. 

The snow has been equully heavy in the sister island as 
ithas been in Scotland. At mid-day, on Friday, all the 

ads round Belfast were impassable, and a number ot 
the mails were due. 

From a!l we can learn, says the Dumfries Courier, the 
wild animals as well as the tame, found it as difficult as ever 
Dr. Johnson did, ** te provide for the day which was pass- 
ng over them.” ‘Lhe vood-pigeons flocked in dozens 
fo the gardens, eating the hearts out of the young cab- 
biges, and otherwise doing so much mischief that the 

deners had to set a watch over their brocoli beds. All 

e small birds became wonderfully familiar, and although 

hey were fed as regularly as the poulury, their numbers 

ppeared to diminish daily. A friend of ours observed, 
jest week, a poor redbreast supinely stretched, as he 
thought, on the snow. Wondering at this, he approached, 
and attempted to eatch the idler; but Robm made a 
lent attempt to rise, and succeeded in getting to the other 
deof the hedge. The effort, however, cost him his tail, 
he feathers of which were frozen to the snow, and the 
pird was afterwards seen ‘‘ dowf and dowie,” and as com- 
ly doeked as evet' was Tam O’Shanter’s mare. Indeed 
whole feathered tribe were very legitimate objects of 
laity, and we never'saw them hopping about the gardens 
» supplicate crumbs, ‘without recalling the exquisitely 

al lines of Burns— 


« Tk hapless bird, wee helpless thing, 
That in the merry month of Spring, 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee? 
Whar wilt thou cower thy chittering wing, 
And'close thy e’e?” 


By papers received since we extracted the above, we 
ind that a second heavy fall of snow took.place at Glasgow 
bn Thursday. About two o'clock in the morning it began 
snow heavily, and the air being frosty, in-a short time 
ll ‘the roads which ‘had been cut were filled up. The 
aches 'wliich set out in the morning -were obliged ‘to re- 
im. ‘Many runiours are abroad of the loss of live stock, 
nd there is no doubt that ‘it will be serious ia the high 
pronds. Mr. Frazer, of Campsie, has six cows, a‘horse, 
d six seores of sheep buried; but it is not yet ascertained 
how many have perished. Mr. Rennie, at Kilsyth, has 
dy sent forty-eight skins of excellent sheep to his son 
Glassow. ‘Several farmers in the parishes of Old and 
New Kilpatrick have also experienced losses of both sheep 
nd lean stock. 
On Thursday the runner between Whitburn and Wil- 
ntown, was found standing upright in the snow, with 
+ septien fn his hand, and quite dead. 
e second storm was much more severe in Edinburgh 
the first. he second fall of snow ran about four 
inches in this vicinity; buton Thursday morning it was, on 
pn average, four feet deep in Prince’s-street, Edinburgh. 
iting the day every mail was despatehed from that town 
horseback. That from Glasgow was -sent off -at ‘halt- 
ast eleven o'clock in the forenoon. I, was with the 
freatest difficulty Mr. Dunn, the guard, reached Mid. 
Mder. In one place, near Lord Morton’s plantations, 


out. 





After proceeding about three miles, the post-boy and 


| horses were unable to goon. The men who were hired 
, were equally exhausted, and they left Mr. Dunn to get on 
jin the best way he could. Mr. Brackenridge, farmer, 
| Seafield, observing the departure of the horses, promptly 


despatched two of his servants, who found the guard en- 
tirely worn out, and resting on his bags. He was con- 
veyed to the house, where he was a such a humane 
and generous manner as reflects the highest credit on Mr. 
Brackenridge. The following morning he engaged two 
men to assist him, and finally reached Glasgow about eight 
in the evening. 

The following continuation of the foregoing narrative is 
from the Glusgow Free Press: 

S1r,—I am one of the many unfortunate travellers who, 
during the pelting of the late pitiless storm, were under 
the necessity of sojourning, for a time by the way, from 
the utter impossibility of getting forward, owing to the 
impassable state of the roads between Glasgow and EKdin- 
burgh. I had reached Airdrie on the evening of Wedies- 
day last, and, intending to resume my journey to Edin- 
burgh on the following day, took up my quarters for the 
night in a little inn in the town, where, having discussed a 
good supper, and ordered a little Imperial Go, of the su- 
perior Caldercruix distillation (my pipe being filled and 
my whole case coméortable) to while away the evening, I 
got into conversation with the landlady, who, happening 
to be a very communicative dame, and the apparent repo- 
sitory of all the news of the country side, I was at no loss 
to elicit all the information she was possessed of (ind which 
Ihave since found to be pretty correct) conce:ning the 
snow storm in that quarter, or other subjects connected 
with the place, that circumstances might suggest. Hav. 
ing spent some years in the place formerly, I was 
enabled to carry on the evening’s chat with some 
little interest; and, withal, being iderably 
of late with the lucubrations of your correspondents 
in that quarter, I determined, should th> lowering sky 
resume its Outpourings, to keep my quarters good, 
and try my hand at gathering the gleanings of the storm. 
—Our party was now joined by the land'o-d, and the con- 
versation ef the evening, for the most part, turned unon 
the results of the ruthiess blast of Saurday night. The 
fate of the unfortunate couple at Newarthiil was dwelt on 
by my landlady at very considerable length, and with 
much feeling—but my attention was particularly attracted 
by the relation of the hapless fate of a poor weaver named 
M‘Callun. He resided at a place sume miles distant, 
called the Black-loch; and, being out of a web and out 
of money, had gone to Bathgate with an empty stomach 
and an empty purse, in the hope of getting a web, and 
wherewith to supply his wants. In this he bal failed, and, 
returning honre, exhausted by the storm, and otherwise 
faint, became an easy prey to the bitter blast. Qn the fol- 
lowing day his lifeless body was found among the snow a 
few miles west from Bathgate. The less tragic fate of the 
wandering ‘minstrel was the next on the list. Deprived of 
the use of his legs, he travels round the country in a little 
carriage, with an organ, drawn by an_ass, and in this way 
getsa livelihood. *T'was on Saturday afternoon, returning 
from Airdrie to Faskine, where he usually resides, his 
carriage broke down from the bad state of the road ; ’twas 
a dire mishap, but some good Samaritan passing at the 
time, placed him on little Neddy, and, leaving the car- 
riage and organ hehind, away he jogged through his 
snowy path—little Neddy doing wonders. The snow 
was falling heavily, and had already wreathed up to a 
prodigious height. The fates were against them. In 
attempting to surmaunt an oppesing wreath, Neddy and 
and his master fell!—** Oh, what a fall was there, my 
countrymen!" A Little further on the rod, and appa- 
rently as immoveably fixed as was the statue of King 
William at the Cross, sat mounted (to appearance) 
am angel of darkness, newly towed up from the nether 
regions, despatched on some money message, (it being 
pay -day among the colliers) and the better to speed his 
errand, had got. mounted on horseback ;—in attempting to 
force a North-west passage, he had got too far in to get 
Thus circumstanced, the minstrel and this soot 
son of the earth were espied gaz'ng on each other with 
mutual trepidation and dismay a: their dire dilem na, when 
the good folks of Scarhill came and shovelled them out of 
their perilous situation, conveyed them to their hospitable 
farm, where the benevolent gudewife made them com- 
fortable, and (with a motley group of seventeen other 
storm-stead pedestrians) kept them till the Sabbath 
morning, when, the'storm abating, they were enabled to 
** gang toddlin’ hame.” ‘This ended our evening’s con- 
versation, with which I shall, for the present, conelude 





Porabout half a mile, the snow was nearly twenty feet deep ; | this part of my Gleanings of the Storm.—I am, Sir, yours 


nd it was cut at one side, for the convenience of the mail. , &c. 


At Mid-Calder the guard got fresh horses, and set forward. 


A GLEANER. 
Famaica-street, Glasgow, March 11, 1827. 


LEGAL ORATORY AND CROSSEXAMINATION, 
—2_ 
(From the Monthly and European Magazine for Nov.) 
en ae 
. IT took notice in my last letter, of a comical charscter 
in the new farce called ** Before Breakfast,” ** Major 
Havannah,” | think the name is, a military gentle nan, 
who knocks every other word out, through all his sen- 
tences, in order to give more room and value to those which 
remain. I heard a barrister plead a cause something ia 
the same style, upon the Midland Circuit; and it struck 
me as a pleasant manner of oratory. Mauch better than 
the ** damnable iterations,”’ as Falstaff calls it, which some 
gentlemen whom I could name inflict upon us; about 
three words in every five were either omitted or unintel- 
ligible; and every one that could be understood took the 
room of about a dozen. 

As for example—It was an action for assault; with 
counts for ** words spoken,’”’ to wit, calling the plaintiff 
an **old maid.” And also for a trespass in entering her 
dwelling-house. The case of ** Smackem v. O’ Whackem.” 

Krump (Sergt.)—for plaintiff, stated the case —** May’t 
please your Lordship.—Gentlemen of the Jury; this is a 
case of very scrious character. It’s an assault case—bvlows 
given the plaintiff, Miss Smackem, on her body.—Case 0’ 
knocking, my Lord. Gentlemen—my client is—maiden 
lady—great respectability—related—some of best families 
in the country. Defendant is person—low station 0” life— 
cries fish, my Lord, fish about the streets. Now we—we— 
my Lord—no objection to defendant’s fish ; but—apt to be 
—excuse my being jocular—a commodity among those 
dealers—called ‘stinking fish.’ Your Lordship—feel— 
we don’t wish to have any thing to do with that.” 

Mr. O*Blarney—(for  efendant) submits in a strong 
brogue—** My Lord, the learned Sergeant, if he is jocu- 
lar, will be so good as not to cast reflections upon us, or 
our lawful calling.” 

Feump (Sergt.)—"* Lord, I apprehend—I'm in order. 
My learned friead’s * lawful cailing’—nothing to us. 
But what we say is, he called us ‘Jade and Jezabel,’ 
Gentlemen—I think you'll show him that that’s nota 
‘lawful calling’=( Laughter.) Gentlemen, case ism 
shortly this. Defendant made an atcack on us—no reason 
in the world. Abused us, struck us several slaps-—to wit, 
[reading] on our arms, breasts, necks, and shoulders—ag 
our own door. Our apparel, gentlemen jury, suffurs— 
well as our feelings. One silk gown [reads|--one fly cap 
—one petticoat—one apron—remnants will be shown in 























court. Now these things, gentlemen jury—are—things, 

People—sell fis!i—not to 11] treat people that buy it—abuse 

and comfisticate ’em with impunity.” 

O'Blarney.—** [mpunity, my Lord—they set us in the 
stocks for two hours on a market day.” 

Frump.—“ It was before you were put in the stocks you 
broke the peace.” 

O'Blarney.—‘* My Lord, I'll prove it was after.” 

Mr. Justice B****,—-I'il take it, Me. O’Blarney, that 
it was both.” 

Crier.—** Silence in the court!" 

Mr. Single- Brief (junior for pluintiff )}—** Grizzle Tom- 
kins! Call Grizzle Tomkins! Your Lordship has an 
abstract? This, my Lord, is the plaintiff's housekeeper, 
who heard all that passed.” 

Witness put into te box. 

O'Blarney (for defendant.)—"* My Lord, I wish to ask 
Mrs. Tomkins a question on the voir dire.”’ 

Witness swore. 

O’Blarney.—** Now, attend tome, ma'am. My Iearned 
friend has said that you /ieard all that passed: I ask—can 
you hear one word of any thing that is said to you ?” 

O'Blarney.—** Oech! you'll allow me, Mr. Sergeant, if 

ou please; the witness is in my hands.—Now, Mrs, 

Tomkins, listen, (calling) are you not deaf?” 

Witness (bawling)—** Ye-e-s.”” 

Mr. Single-Brief.—** Why, my Lord, that answer is a 
proof she is not deaf.” . 

Frump (Sergt.)—My Lord, we'll call another witness. 
Call Monsieur Chardon !” 

Javelin man (without—cal!s)—** Mr. Jordan !"" 

O'Biarney (for defendant.)—** My- Lord, I am sorry to 
take so many objections, but I must ask this witness a 
question on the voir dire.” 4 

Mr. Justice B®***,—** Put your question, Mr. O'Blar- 
ney.’’ 

O'Blarney.—* M. Chardon, you are a Frenchman?” 
Witness.—** Oh, oui, Monsieur, je suis Prangois. 
O’Blarney.—** Why, then, Sir, L ask you—remember 

you are on your oath—what is the nature of your religious 

belief ?” 

Witness.—** Monsieur ? Vraiment, Monsicur—reli. 
gion? I am not particular, Monsieur: I am une tailleur” 
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'Blarney.—** My Lord, this person is incompetent. | hunt about that time, the largest portion of them settled 


We have no means of swearing a tailor.” 

Mr. Single-Brief.—** Why not? He may be sworn 
upon the * pattern-book,’ if you please.” 

O'Blarney.—** He is but the ninth part of a man.”— 
Langhter, 

Frump (Sergt.)—** In that case the oath is just nine 
times as binding upon him as upon any body else.” 

Crier.—** Silence in the court!" 

O'Blarney —** My Lord, I submit that his trade con- 
stitates an objection: persons of his calling have a belief 
of theirown. The poet says, 

Hell! The tailor fears not hell! 
He keeps the key; and o'er the mouth, 
Cross-legged, in triumph sits! 

Vrump (Sergt.)—** My Lord, I submit this view is ob- 
solete. * A man may be a tailor, and yet a Christian.’ ’’ 

)’Blarney.—** I hope no Court will affirm such law as 
that.” 

Mr. Justice B****.—** You shall have the point saved, 
Mr. O' Blarney, if you like.” 

O'Blarney.—** Upon my honour, my Lord, I would de- 
sire that; I have myself all the confidence in the world 
in it.” ; 
Frump. (aside )—** I believe that; for I am sure no. 
body else can have any.” 

Upon this Monsteur Chardon, who said he lived ** vis-a- 
vis Madame Smackem, so dat she could never put. her 
nightcap on le nuit, nor take it off le matin, but he should 
see hac,’ proved the assault; and, after a Ciceronian ad- 
dress of two hours, from Mr. O'Blarney, the Judge said 
two words, and the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff. 
—** Damages to be settled out of Court.” 











JOHN DUNN HUNTER. 


—_ 

Our readers, we doubt not, remember the circumstances 
of @ person, who was recently in the metropolis, and who 
represented himself as of English extraction, but brought 
up, from his infancy, among some tribes of North Ame- 
rican Indians. The name: by which this individual was 
known, was that of John Dunn Hunter. He published 
#0 account of bis life, in one octavo volume; but if the 
tollowing letter, which we copy from the United States 
National Gazette, may be relied upon, some suspicions 
which were entertained while he was in this country, 
would seem to be confirmed : 

#O THE EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL GAZETTE. 

St. Louts, Dec. 14, 1826. 

Dear Sin,—On perusing your paper of the 23d ult. 
any attention was particularly drawn to your extract from 
the London Literary Gaxetic, relative to the impostor, 
John Dunn Hunter; and, independent of the chastise- 
went he merits for the affront and deception he has prac- 
tived upon a too indalgent community, the fact of the 
extract having been made, for the purpose of procuring 
additional proof of his spurious character, and the dis- 
position every one must feel to put down falsehood, in- 
cuces me to advise you of such facts, as, at present, lie 
within my observation. The celebrated speech, which, 
the fellow says, Tecumthe made to the Osages, has had 
its origin alone in his own brains; for I am well assured 
Tecumthe never visited the Osayes. Not an individual 
of the whole Osage nation bas ever crossed the Rocky 
Mountains; and U know they have not the least idea of 
the existence of the Pacific Ocean. In the conclusion of 
one of the paragraphs extracted, Hunter says, ** I have 
had several names, though not derived from any important 
circumstances or praiseworthy deeds, though none dis- 


{on an eminence, from which they derived the name of 


** Bah bah-sthee,’’ which signifies ** encamped above.” 
The smaller band arriving, settled in an’ adjacent valley, 
and from thence derived the name of ** U juth.tab,”’ or 
** below.” They have ever since maintained separate 
villages, and are by all other Indians separately distin- 
guished by those names, though, collectively, by that of 
Wa-sha-she. The Americans distinguish the two bands 
by the appellation of Great and Little Osages. 

In the extract quoted, Hunter says, the Kickapoos gave 
him the name of Kosh-he-ga, or new relation, strange 
brother. The authorized Kickapoo interpreter has this day 
informed me, in the presence ot General Clark, the super- 
intendent of Indian affairs, and Major Graham, agent for 


is the only interpretation that can be given to new relation, 
or strange brother. 

The fellow also says, the Kansas gave him the names 
of Ra-bash-he and Shu-sha-ga. There are no such words 
in the Kansas language, and when I mentioned them to 
my interpreter (who is a half Kansas, and speaks the lan- 
guage correctly) he could not restrain his laughter, de- 
claring there were no sucl. words in the language, though 
**hee” signifies teeth, and ‘*shu ga” gun-lock; but Ra- 
bash-he and Shu. sha-ga, he declared perfect nonsense. 

The Osages, Hunter says, gave him the name of ** Nish- 
kee-faw,” or ** Falling River,” and ** Ogaton-ga.”” From 
my knowledge of the Osage language, though quite 
limited, I am certain the name given to Falling River, 
cascade or fall, is Nee-hay, a guttural pronunciation 
given to ** hay,” and the opinion of my interpreter as- 
sures me I am correct : ton-ga signifies great, large, big, 
but Ogaton-ga, or Nish-kee-faw, are without sense or 
meaning. It will be remarked, that he says, on receiving 
the name of Nish-kee-faw, he gave the Osazes wampum, 
signifying his friendly disposition. The custom of ex- 
changing wampum among the Osages, is entirely foreign 
to their character; they make great use of it as an orna- 
ment in their ears, and around their neck, but hold it in 
no other estimation than as an ornament. The calumet 
of peace, which they term Naw-ne o-bah-eugh, is alone 





used in their ceremonies; the stem is stained with verdi- 
gris, and no vermillion is used about it whatever; six or 


pended to it, which they call wa-wa-no, and this calumet 
constitutes their symbol of amity. 

The smattering knowledge which Hunter appears to 
have of the Qsage and Kansas languages has been picked 
up while he was stationed at Fort Osage, on the Missouri 
River, from whence he deserted in 1808, while belonging 








honourable. Among the Kickapoos, my name was Koth- 
he-ega, or New Kelation, Strange Brother; among the 

Kansas, Rabash-he. Then passing to the Osages, ! re: | 
ceived the name of Nesh-kee-faw, or Falling River, be- | 
cause it wasa place of that kind we met and exchanged | 
wampum, and became friends. Becoming at length more 

expert in the chase, I was awarded the name, in Osage, 

of Ogaton-gas in Kansas, of Sha-sha-ga; in Missouri, 

Ompa-nah,” &e. The boldness with which the deception | 
1s continued, might probably induce many unacquainted | 
with the Indian character, to imbibe the impressions he | 
wishes to create, if evidence to the contrary should not be | 
wlvanced from the most respectable sources. 

The similarity of the language, manners, customs, and | 
morale, io the Osages, Kansas, Missouri, Mahas, Qua- | 
paws, and Poncas, warrants the belief of their having | 
serung from the same stock, and once existed as an in- 
dividual nation. From the tradition of the Osages it 


sppears that about the year 1700, their village became | directed us under. , 


co densely inhabited asto urge the necessity of a separation 
in different bands, and that, on their return from a general | 





to Captein E. B. Clemson's company, 2s will be made ap- 

— before the lapse of many months, when we may 

ope to have the gentleman’s services again in our army, 

to complete the term of his enlistment.—I have the honour 

to be, dear Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
. J. F. HAMTRAMCK. 











Correspondence. 


CLIMBING BOYS. 





—>—- 

Theletter, of which (with the exception of the signature) 
we subjoin a copy, was sent through our Post-office, ad- 
dressed to the ** Liverpool Committee for superseding the 
necessity of Climbing Boys.” The postman, not aware of 
the existence of such an association in this town, left the 
letter with us; and we cannot take a more effectual method 
of furthering the view of the lady who seeks for informa- 
tion on this subject than by giving publicity to her letter. 
If there should, unknown to us, be any society, or branch 
society, in Liverpoo), for the benevolent purpose of better- 
ing the condition of those wretched boys who are appren- 
ticed to chininey-sweeps, the original letter will be de- 
livered to any member who will favour us with a call.— 
Edit. Kal. —_— 

The benevolent conductors of the institution for the 
relief of climbing boys will confer an obligation by com- 
municating some account of their plans for abolishing so 
great an evil. n 

The lady who takes the liberty of making this applica- 
tion has been induced to do so from having observed by 
the newspapers that ladies are engaged in the undertaking ; 
and she feels assured that the same motives which actuated 
them in such a design will lead them to pardon thé appli- 
cation, and promote, by their advice, the sam@ exertions 
in other places. 

Any information, by letter or parcel, is requested to be 
Seieeeen, 


The Cottage, near Frome, 
Somersetshire, 





March 12, 1827. 


the Kickapvos,that Pah-cou-ney-ney -thsey-thsey-may-nou: 


eight large feathers of the war-eagle are connectedly sus- |, 


ee 


Eo Correspondents. 


Wakerie.p'’s TriaL.—The trial of this notorious individual 
has attracted so much notice, that we have some thoughts 
of giving a full report of it in the next Kaleidoscope, as there 
is nothing in the details which can give offence to the mag 
delicate mind. If we should decide upon printing it, we 
shall avail ourselves of all the best reports, assisted by the 
notes of our own reporter; and as we shall publish an extra 
half sheet gratuitously, those subscribers who may have ql. 
ready perused the trial, will be no losers by our arrangement, 
We have in our possession some documents connected with 
this case, which have not appeared in any public journg, 
If we put our design into execution, we intend to have the 
Kaleidoscope ready for delivery on SATURDAY MORNING 
next; and we shall on that day forward to our agents an 
additional supply. 











Music.—We have to thank a professional friend for the bean. 
tiful composition, with Italian words, which is given ing 
preceding page. We believe it isnow published for the first 
time. It consists of three parts, the second of whichis 
reserved for next week, and the third for the sncceeding 
week. In playing this trio, no more interruption will te 
experienced in turning over from one number to anothe 
than simply turning over one leaf; and we shall take car 
that each weekly portion shall end with a double bar. We 
note what Philo Musicussays; and we had anticipated him; 
but where the portion published contains a complete part, 
and terminates with a double bar, such an arrangements 
he suggests is unnecessary. 


THE Late Storm tN ScoTLAND.—We feel pretty confident! 
that our readers in genera) will be interested by the nay 
rative of the tremendous and fatal snow storm, or ratbe 
series of snow storms, by which Scotland has been reeenty, 
visited. It appeared to us worthy of. being rescued 
that oblivion to which such narratives are generally doomed; 
when merelyr ded in a newspaper. ] 


Joun Dunn Hunter.—We have in reserve for next week 
very interesting letter on the subject of this convicted im, 
postor. It appeared in the Boston Traveller ; and the write 
gives a very amusing account of the success of Hunter's 
posture in England. The writer concludes with the fo 
lowing words:—*‘ On the whole, while I fully‘admit ti 
Hunter was an impostor, yet } think he was the ¢! 
fellow in his way with whose history I have ever been 
quainted.”—We should conclude, frum the remark, that 
























writer of the letter to which we have adverted never heal 
of the celebrated George Psalmanazar, who not only wi 
the history of a country he had never seen, but invented 
grammar, dictionary, &c., of the language. An account! 
this extraordinary and matchless literary impostor may l 
found in our. 6th volume, page 257. 


TaLxs BY THE O'HARA FamiLy.—The space occupied in thi 
week’s Kaleidoscope by our c ommentson, and extracts from, 
this interesting work, must be our apology for postponixg 
several articles we intended for present publication. a 
our opinion it would not be éasy to point out any thitg 
more affecting or pathetic than the Mother's Lament ort! 
her Son, which forms a part of our selection. 










If Claude had stated the nature of the communication, int 
fate of which he is interested, we could have replied tobi 
more satisfactorily. As it is, we ean only say, that, 
general, when an article offered for insertion has been 
knowledged, and does not soon afterwards appear in 
cvlumns, it may be inferred that, for some reason, we 
cline its insertion, unless some cause is assigned for tl 
deiay. We can conceive no more delicate mode of 
ceeding; but if any of our correspondents, to whom tht 
hint applies, wish us to state the specific reasons whic 
have influenced our determination, we shall always be 
to explain them. 





CoLnE LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL Socirty.—The lines 
J. Hs C., intended for this day’s Kaleidoscope, shall certaislt 
appear next week. “ 

We have further to acknowledge the communications of C# 
mentator—S. G.— Incogntta—Maria. 


The lines by W. R. C. of Birmivgham, are reserved for ov 
next publication. 


We shall forthwith peruse the e: essay of Juliana. 


— 








Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUESDAY, 
E. Smirn & Co. 75, Lord: street, Liverpool. 
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